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COLONIZATION JOURNAL. 
YORUBA—CENTRAL AFRICA. - 


We have received no intelligence from Yoruba 
since our last issue. The letters from the brethren 
then published, will doubtless have greatly cheered 
the hearts of all our readers. e now present 
a communication from Brother Bowen, having a 
reference chiefly to the people and natural history 
of the kingdom of Yoruba. The valuable inform- 
ation it contains will be read with interest, Let 
su still plead with God to make the truth effectual 
in the conversion of the people of that interesting 
country. 





GEOGRAPHY, 


This country is commonly but improperly called 
Yarriba on our maps. It is reckoned by geogra- 
phers a part of Central Africa, — the 
southern line is within sixty miles of the Bight of 
Benin. This classitication is just, for the character 
of the country and the people is decidedly that of 
Central Africa, and very unlike any thiog found in 
the other regions near the coast, 


LANGUAGE OF YORUBA, 


Several independent tribes speak the Yoruba 
language, and, in fact, are the same le in 
origin, character, religion, &c. The principal of 
these are Ijeba and Ifeh, on the coast of Yoruba, 
x ijebu, Eats. Otta and —y on the south. 

he same language is spoken at L , Badagry, 
and on the onan. The people of Eifon (ka. 
Kanda,) speak a similar tongue. The Nuf is 
quite different, yet evidently belongs to the same 
family of languages. A part of Nufi lies on this 
side the Niger, so that Yoruba does not extend to 
that great river at any point. 

The various tribes who speak the Yoruba lan- 
guage probably number a million of souls, They 
occupy & country about as large as the State of 
Georgia. In former times they were much more 
numerous. But Awndreds of towns have been 
destroyed by war. I have counted eighteen sites 
of depopulated towns in a journey of sixty miles. 
That district is now a desert, or rather a huge 
forest. Most of the towns visited by the Landers 
are now in ruins, including Awyow, (Katunga or 
Eyeo,) the capital. The slave trade has done this. 
Vast numbers of Yorubas have been exported, and 
vast numbers have perished in the battle and the 
siege. Many are now in Brazil, Cuba, Sierra 
Leone, &c. Sometimes they purchase their free- 
dom in America and come home. Others have 
been sent tothe Barbary States. They are al- 
most as numerous in Sokoto, &c., as in Central 
Africa, Very lately a man returned to Ijaye from 
Sokoto, where he had been a slave fourteen years. 
He brought me a fowl, as a present, which I deli- 
cate! ~cfused to accept, and he listened with appa- 
ren( wonder to the gospel. 


FACE OF THE COUNTRY, 


fae surface of Yoruba is chiefly an elevated, 
gently undulating plain, In this country the Kong 
nouatains are not a continuous chain, but are 
broken in detached masses with plains around and 
setween them. Their greatest height is probably 
two thousand feet. In many places they are quite 
ussed, being composed of granite. 

Yoruba is a prairie country, and resembles 
Timber is scarce. The scenery is often 
ost beautiful, but [ cannot attempt to describe it, 
ny object being to state facts, as briefly ag pos- 
sible. 

The country is well watered, being everywhere 
traversed by streams of clear water flowing over 
rocky beds. The largest rivers are the Ogun and 
the Osshun, which are less than one hundred yards 
‘a width. They never overflow, and there is not 
an acre of swamp in the country, so far as I have 
ever seen or heard, 


Texas, 


SOIL AND VEGETATION, 


_ The soil is of second quality, as we would say 
in America, but in many places it is poor, and 
often gravelly or rocky. The rocks are almost en- 
tirely granite, gneiss, quartz, and iron conglom- 
erated. There is no lime in any form. Iron is 
the only metal known to exist, 
Vegetation is very luxuriant. 
prairies is often twelve feet 
forest trees are immense. They are never fit for 
house logs, being too short when small enough, 
and too large when long enough. Their trunks 
are invariably nearly white. All the saplings 
are crooked. There is no fine wood for exporta- 
tion and but little camwood, that is a kind 
wood, Coarse, st timber is common enough 
in the forest. ‘sere i# one tree, the wood of which 
is exactly lik ite hickory, but the leaves, fruit, 
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ts will allow me to describe but few of 
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oil palm is the most valuable tree in Africa. 
palm oil trade, like the cotton trade, is destined 


to enrich nations. This yellow oil is an important 
article of food in Africa. The hard nuts, when 
burnt and ground, afford another oil, which is used 


for lamps 


n all Yoruba, where the palm 


grows, 


The foot stalks of the leaves are 15 or 20 feet 
long, and are used for rafters in thatching houses. 

On the high plains of the interior the palm does 
not flourish; but here its place is supplied by the 
butter tree. This tree is no way related to the 


palm. 


It bears fruit as large as an 
seed is a large stone, or nut, with a 
From this is made an oil of a bluish 

as hard as butter, and slightly aromatic. 


ple call it butter, and use it to fry in. 
The seeds of the African locust are exclusively 
used in palaver sauce or hash. Looust seeds, like 


kola nuts, are an im 
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is not Yoruba plant. 


the plant they Ls 
In the east of the country are a few trees called 
ashori, of which the natives tell wonderful stories. 


No plant 


ws near such a tree, and any bird or 


inseet which flies near it, falls dead. The wood is 
black, and so heavy, they say, as to sink in water. 


A piece 


an inch 


valued at two dollars. 


and appears 
from this tree is said to be a very dange 
The man who atiem 


the tree, making but one 


ploit. 


to be very 


long, which I have seen, was 


It is used as an amulet, 


To scolp a piece 
rous ex- 

it runs rapidly by 
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another follows to pick up the chip, but sometimes 
one or both fall dead b 
this tree as fabulous, 
there are such in Ijebu. 
The people have most of the cultivated plants 
known among us. Corn and yams are the princi- 
pal crop. Yam vines are prickly, and have to be 


stuck like beans. poisonous 
botanists pretend. The root is eaten cooked, 


raw, and is common! 


sheep. 


They have both the black seed a 


Cassova is not 


the tree. I must 


ough everybody believes 


given raw to 


Cotton is cultivated, but the yield is poor. 


white seed 


varieties, also, nankin cotton and another kind, 


which has red blossoms. This sur 
fineness, but does not wear well. 


all in 
Sweet potatoes, 


beans, cow peas, okra, &c., &c., are commonly 


planted. 


The weeds and grasses in the field are much 
the same as our own, to wit: purslain, cerebs 
weeds, Jamestown weeds, crab grass, Kc. 

Coffee, pepper, and other cultivated plants are 
not indigenous, as some have reported, They 
never grow in the woods, except when once planted 
in fields or gardens.—Home and Foreign Journal. 
————<—— 

| Tue condition of Zulu women, as described in 
the subjoined article, is a fair illustration of the 


condition of women among all the heathen tribes 
of Africa. | 


getting fire-wood, drawing water, 


ing, taki 
hardest 
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THE ZULU WOMEN. 


An African correspondent to the Puritan Re- 
corder says: 
“The labor of digging, planting, harvesting, 


ing, cook- 


care of the children, indeed, all the 
the Zulus, is performed 


the work am 


The men build the huts and 


fences, milk and take care of the cows, watch the 
gardens, and drive away the birds and wild pigs, 


hunt, lounge, and drink beer, and this is 
much the extent of their employment ; but ¢ 


fe de. 


graded women work from morning till night ; and 


if one of them shows any sym 


of laziness, she 


is sure of a beating from her unmerciful husband, 
who gives as a reason for his conduct, ‘1 paid too 
many cows for you to let you remain idle; you 


shall work and 


id for 


you.’ 


py me by your labor all which I 
have often seen a native woman 


igging without cessation from morning till night, 


with her heavy pick (native hoe) in the hard 
side, havi 


ill- 
an infant suspended in a leathern sack 


on her back; and after her day's work, she would 
return home with a | 


her head, the pick on her shoulder, and the child 


on her back, 
company of native women 
burg, or D’Urban, from their 
try, distant thirty miles, each 
a basket of Indian corn holdi 
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march, ing 
and when Gan 
the money, with which he pa 
tax, or buys cows, and with 


himself, only his shield and spears ; 
reach the market he greedily takes 
the government 


em augments the 


number of his wives. The Zulu women are some- 


times so 


beaten for laziness and unfaith- 


fulness to their husbands thai they run away and 
attach themselves to other men at a great distance. 
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OR KING 

I wave just returned from a visit to the grave of 
an African king, near Cavalla, and will endeavor 
to describe it for the young readers of the “ Carrier 
Dove.” 

I might, with propriety, have said his monu- 
ment ; for it is a native house built over the grave 
by his family, as a token of respect, just as surviv- 

friends do in civilized countries. 
tis well shaded by three graceful cocoa-nut 
trees ; and differs from their ordinary houses only 
in being surrounded by a rough fence, the gate of 
which is removed every morning, and passers by 
are at liberty to look im and examine the tumblers, 
plates, and househol! utensils, which are placed 
on and around a tabl. jor tie wse of the spirit. No 
heathen could be found daring enough to steal the 
roperty of the spirit. ven food may stand there 
or days untouche i; sucu is their awe of the dead. 

An wousual number of flags are floating from 
the roof of King Weir's tomb—a of his wealth 
and popularity ; this mark of honor belongs exclu- 
sively to kings, warriors and chief men, Every 
onde at sunset a fire is kindled in front of the 
grave to keep the we warm during the cool 
nights, and comfortable seats are p invitingly 
near for his accommodation. ' 

The sacred grove, where the people bury their 
dead, is beautifully situated in the rear, The @re- 


» a8 
1 ale boes believe that it is frequented by the Awi, or 


spirits of their deceased ancestors. 

The branches of the trees meet, or are so wov- 
en oe by luxuriant vines that it is at rare in- 
tervals the wanderer through this burial grove 
catches a glimpse of the blue sky. Solemn!y beau- 
tiful as is the scene, | have seldom felt so sad as 
during my ramble among these heathen dead, 
Hopdleeiens seems written on every tree, vine and 
canoe-covered grave; and, oh! it is — 
to encounter at every turn propitiatory ngs of 
food and furniture to spirits whose eternal desti- 
7 have long since been fixed by an immutable 
God. 

The Greboes believe, as did the ancient Romans, 
that the dead hold the same rank in the spirit 
world that they did in tbis life. They do not, of 
course, believe in the resurrection—that doctrine 
being peculiar to Christianity, The which 
they use when speaking of a Savon just deceased, 
“ A te wi ne’ —his things are finished~—he has come 
to an end, is very expressive. When an infant 
dies, they say, “ @ wo ne,” it has passed away, 

NOTICE OF A DEATH, 

Now, while I am writing, | hear the firing of 
guns, (two together,) the usual signal that another 
heathen soul has departed. Mournful thought! 
The earthly probation of another waredeemed soul 
ended, and his deathless spirit forever passed be- 
yond the hope of merey. 

“Great God! on what a slender thread 
Hang everlasting things ; 
The eternal state of all the dead 
Upon life's feeble strings.” 

King Weir was one of the greatest and best men of 
the Grebo os o> warm — of the mis- 
sionaries, Though, like Agrippa, @/mosé uad- 
ed to bee Christian, be lived and died 4 —— 
and, sad to say, had a heathen funeral, Of all 
the sad sights upon which the bright sun of heavy- 
en shines, a heathen burial is the saddest. 

As soon as he had expired, his female friends 
were sent for, from far and near, to lament over 
the body. At stated hours, for the space of two 
days, they gathered around the corpse and wailed 
loud enough to be heard at the distance of half a 
mile; sometimes they beat themselves with vio- 
lence, and rolled on the sand with hideous contor- 
tions of body—foreibly reminding one of Jeremi- 
ah’s description of the Aired mourners among the 


ancient Jews. 
Meantime, the body of the king had been paint- 
ed red, and laid in state in front 
persenal property ware Wong cut cad extthned 
property were t out and exhibited 
to the spectators, The body was then carried to 


an plain, where a scene ensued which almost 
baffles description, Hundreds of soldiers, 


in the African war costume, (viz: the body painted 
and’ partly ry with furs—the head decked 
with horns of wild animals) performed 
military evolutions, peculiar 
the corpse, wildly firing over and upon 1¢—dancing 


and 
performance was ended, formal ad- 
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dresses were made to the deceased; the one from 
his brother was 


peculiar! 1 y— to dif- 
ficulties which had culaaed between them, said 
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From the Carrier Dove. 
THE SPIRITS BOMB, 


WEIR'S GRAVE. 


they were all settled now, and 

propitious to him and t him luck in hi* 

Ww — business. At the concl of his 

he up several burning faggots, and, an 

impressive gesture, threw them into water. 
OFFERINGS TO THE SPIRIT, 

The body was then carried to the grave, in 
which had been placed a of a bullosk, a jug 
. rum, & omy of rice, and other 
the spirit. ithout further ceremon 
was bast interred, and left to the solitade 
last dark 

crowd, 


Durio o 


Weir to b° 


the whole scene an immense 
of gray-haired fa 
young men, women, and little children, on 
with evident delight. Many of them were much 
intoxicated, and all seemed striving to drive away 
serious thought, and to set death at defiance. 
This dark picture will give you some idea of 
the horrors of heathenism. Scenes like this have 
been occurring for centuries past ; and will 
continue to occur a Afric's 
until the gospel of Christ shall drive Satan from 
this his last stronghold—uatil 
“God shall arise, and Afric view 
With an unclouded face— 
Until her time shall come, his own 
Appointed day of grace.” 
Cavalla, West Africa, Aug., 1854. 
~~» 
From the Cavalla Messenger. 


AFPRICAN BOTANY, 
THE PALM TREE. 


The palm tree, though not peculiar to Africa, 
takes the preéminence among the trees which 
flourish on this part of the western coast of Africa, 
not so much for beauty of appearance as for its 
utility. 

There are several species of this tree, 
resemblance to each other in cou — = 
trunks, which, though to a t y> 
forty, and sometimes sixty feet, confine their f 
to the summit, which gives them a 
a The foliage of the most 
the most useful palm, (¢ as it does at the 
ume of feathers, 
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wh +s ful vith the 

which wave gracefully wi yr, or 
nod obediently to the, rude blasts with chit we 
sometimes are visited. 

But itis when viewing its yp ey? ong we feel 
especially grateful to the hand Divine that ted 
it here; for to the Africans it is a source 
fort and wealth. It has been estimated by 
who have given much attention to the 
there are one hundred and thirty-six wses to 
the fine fibres and leaves of the different species 
palm can be applied. 

The palm nut, when ripe, is 
nutritious, and, by ey them in 
the African kai-de (mother of the house) 
thick pulp, which, when 
makes a favorite dish for 
a similar wa 
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alt 


is 


in many ways the ~ tree 
few comforts, while its uses, as has been 
are numerous among civilized 
also, is drawn a fi 
somewhat in taste; “ 
Africa,” One variety, 
low, bushy tree; the 
Palm leaves of the 


warm climates from this variety of palm, found in 

the West India Islands, fans are This tree 

also furnishes materials with which the 

make hats, very much like chip hats. 
THE MANGROVE. 

This curious tree, of which so much has been 
said, and about which there still remains s0 much 
to be said, is very common in Africa, 

Though much smaller, and of less luxuriant 

th, it resembles in its peculiarities the Ficus 
fodicus, or Banyan of India, which poet Milton 
writes of as 

“ Branehing ¢0 broad and long that in the ground 
The bended twigs take root, and grow 
About the mother tree; « pillared 
High overarched, and echoing walls h~ 

It flourishes in swe 
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THE TANH TRER, 


hill not far from the mission-house, a 
natives 


the fami) 
Perouse 


ity of this tree is the thick, milky fluid which flows 
from it, which in a few days 
sistence of the gum of the India rubber tree. Its 
uses are unknown to the natives, but experi 
ma it of the uses to which the gum 
rubber is applied. 

AFRICAN FLOWERS, 
Mos: of the African flowers differ from those of 

climes in three striking characteristics, 

viz., brilliancy of color, luxuriancy of growth, and 
in emitting their odor a/ter sunset. 

The last peculiarity has been admirably de- 
scribed by Moore, in speaking of that lovely native 
of India, the fragrant jasmine : 

“——the flowers that wake while others sleep, 


The timid jasmine bude, that keep 
Their fragrance to themselves ali day, 


a 


But when the sunlight drives away, 
Let their delicious secret out.” 
A rare and very beautiful of the jasmine 
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God,” have not — a — 

moral darkness. We earnestly pray the 
heavenly Father, now so utterly disregarded, may be 
appreciated by a redeemed and enlightend people, 
= that Africa, spiritually as well as na > 


may “ rejoice and blossom as the rose.” 
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CONTENTS OF OUR JULY NUMBER, 


Fottowine the example so acceptably set by 
Mr. Disosway last winter, and using the courtesy of 
the editor of the Carrier Dove, a beautifully illus- 
trated monthly missionary and Sabbath-school pa- 
per, issued by the Foreign Missionary Board of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, we ornament the 
Journal with a cut from Pagan and barbarous life. 

The impor€ant questions discussed in the corre- 
spondence of the President of the American Colon- 
ization Society and Gerard Ralston, Esq., will need 
no commendation to attract the attention of our 
readers. 

The Fourth of July has passed, and many of the 
pastors are forwarding to our office the collections 
made in their churches to the Colonization cause. 
But so many have deferred their effort, that we in- 
troduce two articles from the Virginia Colonization- 
ist, addressed to their piety and patriotism, to per- 
suade every one of the pastors in New-York to 
lend us some aid. 

We give but partial notices of the interesting 
Colonization meetings held in Philadelphia and in 
Portland, Me. 

This latter State Society, organized only a few 
months ago, has secured a large list of names 
known and honored in the State, and seems to have 
made a vigorous start, With the persevering ser- 
vices of Captain Barker, of Bath, they may be sure 
of a treasury never quite empty. 

Wisconsin and Indiana, the latter under aus- 
pices of her highest offices in the State Government, 
offer the cause their hearty support. 

No late intelligence has arrived from Liberia, 
but from our religious and daily papers we have 
selected some mos» interesting items. Among 
them may be especially noted the defeat of the 
British forces about the first of June, which had 
been sent up one of the rivers near Sierra Leone to 
demand reparation for injuries inflicted on British 
traders. 

Mr. Bowen, the Baptist missionary in Yoruba, 
writes most encouragingly. 

Explorations by commercial men—the progress of 
missions—the noble heroism of devotees of science— 
all conspire to extend and perfect our knowledge 
of interior Africa and her many tribes. 

These topics find a place in the present number 
of the Colonization Journal, and if carefully read 
by the friends of Colonization, cannot but awaken 


new zeal and persevering energy in the prosecution 
of the scheme. 
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COLONIZATION IN NEW JERSEY. 


Tae honor of originating, not the idea of Colon- 
ization, but the organization of the American C ol- 
onization Society, is justly claimed by New Jersey. 
Elias Caldwell, Esq., and his pious and energetic 
brother-in-law, Rev. Dr. Finley, were alike earn- 
estly engaged in the steps preparatory to the or- 
ganization, 

This relation to the Colonization effort has been 
cherished and upheld undeviatingly by the State. 
Hence, the liberal appropriation for encouraging 
colored emigration from her own bounds once and 
again made by her Legislature, is not a matter of 
surprise, though of the highest gratification to the 
friends of the cause everywhere. 

We learn that more than twenty persons are now 
enilied to emigrate from that State next autumn. 
Many churches in that State, especially of the Re- 
— have already taken up their 
o0 others will do iti 
for our national liberty with al a 
to confer similar b ob- 
serve that the 4th of July celebration at Freehold, 
N.J., was devoted especially to the discussion of 









tionate amount as would be found in the same num- 
ber of thousands of the people of this country. 
The mode in which their plantations are scattered 
along the shore renders it inevitable that compara- 
tively few pupils aiming at « higher rate of educa- 
tion can be collected for instruction at any given 
point. Though, therefore, it is advisable that 
preparation to afford this higher rate of education 
should be begun at once, our expectations of ex- 
tensive influence for good flowing immediately from 


deeply interested the large audiences attracted both 
morning and jevening to listen to them and cele- 
brate the day. If the eminent statesmen of the 
whole Union would advert to the benignant and 
practical influence of Colonization, a kindlier feeling 
would succeed the existing exasperation induced 
by different measures urged by one section of our 
country, and opposed by the other, © 


promotes peace and liberty, both in Africa and 
America. 
a 


Tue custom has@btained for several years 2. As to teachers, it is scarcely to be expected 
to fit out an expedition in the autumn, late in i 
berfor early in November, to sail from the city of | will 
New-York, with a special view to encourage and|to train as teachers, so that thelr own wants in 
accommodate emigrants from the free States. At this respect should be adequately supplied. It is 
their regular monthly meeting, July 17th, the | most assuredly a fact, that out of the number which 
Board of Managers of the New-York State Colo- | they ean afford fou this purpose, no adequate sup- 
nization” Society, expecting the codperation of the | p for the three or four 
American’ Colonization Society, resolved that they 
deemed it expedient that the custom continue, and 
that intelligent free colored persons and families 


: 


be not made to meet the case of this weighty mass 


from New-York, New-Jersey, and 
other free States, be to make application for | of barbarism amid which the colonial settlements 
that purpose in August and September. are here and there immersed, it may have a calam- 


itous influence on the civilization of the colonist. 
No effort in the African colonies themselves can 
meet this difficulty. The only source of relief or 
remedy is to be found in the influence of the mis- 
sionary and the teacher procured and prepared in 
this country. Jt will necessarily happen, also, that 
from the more abundant and influential means of 
education procurable, and from the effect of a high- 
er experience of Christian civilization, the teacher 
trained here will be for a long time more effective 
and more highly esteemed than those provided in 
the colonies. Hence the relative i of 
providing the means of training suitably in this 
country the instructors of Africa, as compared with 
efforts for the same end in Liberia must be clearly 
apparent. Nothing provided there can for a 
long period meet the wants of that region of the 
world. 

3. As to modes of education. We are still 
greatly under bondage to the Middle Ages. The 
older sciences which constitute the materials of edn- 
cation cling to a subjection to which the newer re- 
fuse to submit. Hence, chemistry or botany are, 
as far as they go, better understood by those who 
learn them, than grammar or geometry are by 
those who learn them, In regard to African edu- 
cation every thing may start fresh and under a bet- 
ter form. 

This subject is worthy of a careful analysis. 
Wherever the highest intellectual eminence is 
sought for, the acquirements constituting this re- 
sult will be nearly the same. Many things must be 
learnt, and learnt well. Still, though it happens 
that many things must be well learnt, the nature 
of society and the demands of a definite position on 
our earth may justify or require that there be a 
preponderance of attention directed towards some 
definite subject. No one can doubt that in subor 
dination to the higher claims of what is relig-ious 
or ethical, the investigation of external nature ought 
to be preeminently the subject of scientific effort 
in the African colonies, To observe, examine, ex- 
plore, and ascertain by travel, collection, and in- 
strumental analysis, will offer the most inviting and 
most beneficial exercise of intellect. Preparation 
for this ought, therefore, to be to a greater degree 
than in this country, the aim of the highest educa- 
tion. This is also a useful direction to give to tui- 
tion in regard to all ranks, and preparation for it 
ought to find a place amidst the earliest school- 
exercises. Living agents and books require, there- 
fore, it may be, some modification from their pres- 
ent form in order to attain this end well. 

Nothing, however, which is of any real value, 
needs to be excluded from among the subjects of 
our common school education, in order that the 
study of nature may assume its place, If ideas 
more precise and more simple, terms more definite 
and expressive, together with classifications more 
natural and logteal, are introduced in our 
with these subjects, more would be gained with 
less time and labor, and enough of leisure and men- 
tal capacity would remain to admit of considerable 
addition being made to the information gained in 
the school-going years of life. 1t is the conviction 
of this truth which leads to improvements in educa- 
tion. Many such ts have been going 
on, the greater of the difficulty in effect- 
ing which consists in the necessity of 
prejudices, or taking the crooks and angles out of 
old established lines of progress. Less of this 
should be encountered in the new effort of educat- 
ing Africa, There is clearer space for a better 
kind of enterprise, Every thing, therefore, whether 
men, mind, means, books, appliances, should be 
such as to constitute an advance in the right direc- 
tion, when employed for this purpose. 

No one can overlook the provision made by 
Providence in this country for affording, or suppli- 
menting in rich abundance, to Africa, the instru- 
mentality which circumstances render needful there. 
The free colored race is provided here for such 
great purposes. Missions in lands less suitable to 


The Managers of the New-York State Colo- 
nization Society, in view of serious disasiers and 
distresses, which, from poor and unfit tenements, 
anu other causes, had occurred among the South- 
ern emigrants in 1853 aud 1854, felt exceedingly 
desirous to have a meeting of the Board of Diree- 
tors of the American Colonization Society, to con- 
sider of some measures to remedy the evils referred 
to, and to prevent the recurrence of such calam- 
ities ; but failing in their desire, they deem it proper 
to have some definite object before them, and in 
view of the remarkable exemption from mortality 
which attended the expeditions of former years 
from this port, propose to ask for funds for this 
purpose from our friends in New-York. 

It is of course understood, that while emigrants 
are invited from all the free States, they are ex- 
pected, if wealthy, to bear their own expenses, or 
otherwise, to secure the necessary means in the 
State of their present residence, Indiana, Penn- 
sylvania, New-Jersey, and Connecticut have appro- 
priations from their State Legislatures for all such, 
and in other States worthy emigrants will, it is be- 
lieved, find little difficulty in securing funds for 
the purpose. 

Will the numerous readers of the Colonization 
Journal call the’attention of suitable colored per- 
sons to this notice, that they may be prepared to 
embark by the first of November next? 

—_ —~—»—_-— —- 
REV. J. M. PEASE. 

Tus gentleman, formerly a missionary of the 
M. E. Church in Rio Janeiro, and subsequently an 
agent of the American Colonization Society in the 
South-western States, having, by untiring industry 
and self-denial, redeemed the Mobly family, has 
had it in his heart to explore the interior regions 
adjacent to the settlements of Liberia, in the hope 
to gain a better acquaintance with interior Africa, 
and thus excite a livelier interest in favor of Coloni- 
zation, by demonstrating the healthfulness of the 
interior. The danger, risk, and entire expense he 
assumes himself, relying upon the voluntary aid 
which he may obtain from his Christian brethren. 
After a full consideration of all the facts, the Board 
of Managers of the New-York State Colonization 
Society have given him an appointment as their 
Agent, as will appear by the subjoined resolutions, 
passed by the Board of Managers, June 17, 1855: 

Resolved, That the Rev. J. M. Pease be appoint- 
ed an Agent of the New-York State Colonization 


Society, to operate oqeng the Methodist Epi 
churches, and that the donations and —— 


from those churches, so designed, are hereby set 
— to assist him in his intended explorations in 
eastern Africa. 

Resolved, That the Board cordially approve of 
the ex by Mr, Pease, and will 
give their codperation to it. . 

eee 

We need only invite attention to the article on 
African Education, to assure for it the attention of 
the readers of the Colonization Journal, Dr Ad- 
amson, by his long residence in Southern Africa, as 
well as by his eminent learning and talents, will be 
heard with deference when he speaks of this sub- 
ject. His plans of education for promising colored 
youth in this country will have the hearty good 
wishes of all Colonizationists.—Ep. 


AFRICAN EDUCATION. 
To the Editor of the New-York Oolonisation Journal 

Ix considering what is needful for education in 
Africa, three great elements are to be brought 
under review in order to determine what modifi- 
cations of our common agencies and practices are 
requisite in correspondence with the nature of the 
circumstances. 

1. In regard to pupils in the African colonies 
themselves, we have to ascertain what is at present 
the case in regard to their number and character, 
or what is likely to be the case for the next twenty 
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cumstances of their life as it is, do not 





our constitutions than to theirs to to 
them. Many regions of the weal ce condone 
of climate which require that the colored race should 
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prospect that many pupils will be 
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and daring, orm t 
effective missionaries, To them, if the needful 
training be afforded, must Africa look for a supply | six 
of intelligent teachers, suitable to the circumstances 
and to the demand. To open up this prospect be- 
fore their minds, to carry it into their schools, and 
give it a place among their expanding ideas, ought, 









sixteen members, and three Sunday -sehools 
have also day-schools for nore ys ee ay | 


, , Monrovia have an excellent school 
1 conceive, to be the object of all who are interest- By eve. cyan he ma pas 
ed in their welfare. the Alexander High School, under the care of the 
Lam, dear sir, yours most truly, Rey. D. A. Wilson, « fine scholar. 
Py kane z Ava Sox. The Episcopal mission begun in 1836, has sta- 
L metene tions at Vape Palmas, Monrovia, Bassa-Sinouw and 
. —- 5 Clay-Ashland on the St. Pauls. They have a stone 
HE reflections, from a view of the providential | Church at Cape Ealmas and also an Orphan Asy- 
relations of America and Africa, from the pen of |lum, @ brick church on the St. Pauls and a stone 
our co-laborer, the editor of the Virginia Coloniza- | ne at Monrovia. 


tionist, may be commended to the three thousand | | 4 
ministers of Christ to whom the New-York Col- on 
onization Journal is mailed. No other system of | 150 
agencies or local organizations can permeate the 
whole community to elicit aid and sympathy as can 
the existing system of churches and pastors. If 
one half who wish well to our cause would 
forth the smallest effort, the operations of the 
ciety would move with a new and unwonted 
strength. i 
From the Virgimian Colonisationist. 
AMBRICA AND APRICA. 


high school, five teachers and assistants, and 
the natives they have five stations, The 
of one tribe has been reduced to writing. 
About one hundred native children are in the 
boarding-schools of the mission. ‘There are eight 
ten native , for 
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SERIOUS CONSIDERATION OF THE MINISTERS OF 


CHRIST AND THE MEMBERS OF HIS CHYROH IN 
VIRGINIA, 
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niace for our free colored people and their children.” 
-- Bishop Meade. 

Bishop Scott (of the Methodist Church) 
vives it as his candid judgment from ob- 
ervation of the whole field, that the government 
f Liberia and the Christian Church now planted 
cad flourishing there, constituting the ho of the 
redemption of Africa, and the most desirable home 
for the colored people of this country, are the le- 
gitimate fruits of African Colonization, and that 
che Colonization enterprise, in its true missionary 
aspects, and for its salutary Christian poe | on 
Western Africa, if for no other reason, sh re- 
-eive the entire confidence and liberal pa of 
the Christian Church and people of the United 

ates. 

* The Rev. Eli Ball, visiting Liberia, said: “It is 
to our missionary plans what John the Baptist 
was to Christ—a forerwaner.” 

“If Thad a voice that would reach all the free 
people of color in the United States whose circum- 
stances are such as to render it proper that the 
should leave America, I should say to them, this 
.s the home which the God of providence has pro- 
vided for you, and you owe it to yourselves and 
your posterity to come here.” 

“Could you,” he says, writing to a friend of the 
sause, ‘stand where I now stand and look over the 
happy thousands that skirt this rich and beautiful 

country, you would find a reward for all your toil 
ind sacrifices, your prayers aad contributions.” 
——<———— 


STEPHEN AND MAT PREPARING FOR 
LIBERIA. 


‘2 Gnd in an interesting description of the Ma- 
moth Cave, Kentucky, from the pen of Bayard Tay- 
or, the following notice of two slaves who are ex- 
pecting emancipation soon, and making preparation 
for future usefuiness in Africa. Would that hun- 
dreds of their class, equally fitted, might tura their 
‘thoughts to that far-off land waiting to be blest: 


Stephen, who has had a share in all the princi- 
pal explorations and discoveries, is almost as widely 
cnown as the cave itself. He is a slight, grace- 
ful, and very handsome mulatto, of about thirty- 
ive years of age, with perfectly regular and clearly 

hiseled features, a keen, dark eye, and glossy 
hair and moustache, He is the model of a guide, 
quick, daring, enthusiastic, persevering, with a 
ively appreciation of the cuales he shows, and a 
degree of intelligence unusual for oné of his class. 
He has a smattering of Greek mythology, a good 
idea of geography, history, and a limited range of 
literature, and a familiarity with geological tech- 
jology which astonished me. He will discourse 
,pon the various formations in the cave as fluently 
is Prof. Silliman himself. His memory is wonder- 
fully retentive, and he never hears a telling expres- 
sion without treasuring it up for future use. In this 
way his mind has become the repository of a great 
variety of opinions and comparisons, which he has 
sagacity enough to collate and arrange, and he 
rarely confuses or misplaces his material. I think 
no one can travel under his guidance without being 
interested in the man, and associating him in mem- 
ry with the realm over which he is chief ruler. 

Mat, who ranks next to Stephen among the 
wuides, is also a mulatto about the same 
careful, patient, intelligent, and amiable man, but 
with less geological knowledge than the latter. He 
does not belong to the cave property, but is hired 

mut by his master, Stephen and Alfred belonged 
to Dr. Croghan, the late owner of the cave, and 
are to be manumitted in another year, with a 
number of other slaves. They are now recei 
wages, in order to enable them to begin freedom 
with a little capital in Liberia, their destined home. 
Stephen, I hear, has commenced the perusal 
of Blackstone, with a view to practice law ser 
but from his questions concerning the geogm 
of the country, I foresee that his tastes wi foal 
him to become one of its explorers, He will find 
room and verge enough in the Kong mountains, and 
‘bout the sources of the Niger, if I desired to 
undertake an exploration of these regions, I know 
of few aids I would sooner choose. 
a ee 
IMPORTANT FROM SIERRA LEONE. 
‘AILURE OF A BRITISH EXPEDITION AGAINST THE 
NATIVBS, 

fue brig Judge Blaney, arrived last evening from 
Sierra Leone, which place she left June 3d, brings 
papers and advices to that date, According to a 
statement in the New Era, published at Bierra 
Leone, the British acting Governor had undertaken 
in expedition against a native chief and his follow- 
ers on the Mailaghea river, to enforce the payment 

f certain indemnities due to English merchants 
for depredations committed upon them by that 
‘hief im the latter part of last year, which expedi- 
tion had proved unsuccessful. 

The account states that the troops had partial 
destroyed the town of Mallaghea, at on the 29d 
of May were proceeding to complete the work, 
when they were surprised by thousands of the 
natives, overpowered and drivea from the shore 
with a loss of 73 mea of the Ist and 2d West India 
regiment, (out of 150 rank and file sent on the ex- 
pedition) in killed, missing, and wounded, with ele- 
ven others also wounded, who succeeded in gettin 
off to the ship. Beside these Lieut. Wylie an 
Acting Paymaster Andrews, of the Teazer, were 
killed ; Commander Nicholas was severely wound- 
ed in both legs; Lieut. Vincent, 2d W. I. regi- 
ment, severely wounded; an officer of the Sierra 

Leone militia was wounded; an assistant Commis- 
rary General taken prisoner; a naval officer and 
two seamen missing, and three seamen wounded ; 
making a total loss in killed, wounded and missing, 
of 94. Of a party of forty men who entered the 
town first, but five escaped. 

The name of the chief is given as Bambah Mi- 
mah Labi. His Prime Minister went down to the 
wharf when the Teazer and the expedition arrived, 
and was immediately seized as a prisoner of war. 
After the defeat he was liberated on condition of 
his effegting the release of the English prisoners. 
Eight of these were subsequently delivered up, but 
‘he majority of those taken were cruelly murdered. 
There was also a report that British subjects had 
been seized by the natives on the Rio Nunes, and 
the sloop-of-war Ferret had been despatched in 
that direction. The factories at Bintey had not 
been disturbed, though much excitement prevailed 
there. The New Era says that the refractory chief 
had “ ordered the river at the point where it joins the 
Morieariah branch, to be filled up with stones, so 





ing at any } » the duty which devolved upon 
him, as w should be met honestly, and faith- 
fully We owe a debt to Africa and to 


white man. 


loved, altho 
sands, ex & passage across 
the seas, horrors untold, wnrecorded, and never to 
be recorded until the archangel shall call upon the 
ocean to give up its dead—then, and then only, 
shall the utterable and untold evils of that passage 
to this land be told or understood. 

The storm which thus drove him from his land, 
and brought him here, was ruled by His hand 
whose mysteries we cannot fathom, nor purposes 
understand. And He will take him back to that 
home where freedom, and plenty, and happiness 
shall surround him. And the Republic of ia, 
formed after our own, will stand forth the proud 
monument of American liberality and redress for 
American wrong. | Applause. 

He will go back not only a man, but a mis- 
sionary of the cross, emblematic of man’s redemp- 
tion, ©! Philadelphians! Christians! how 
with import is all this! And, considering all this, 
we ask of you to-night, for this cause, the impress 
of your codperation, 

et us render what assistance is in our power to 

give to the African the home to him 

y ancestry and the holiest memories. Give to 

this cause to-night a cordial support, and as you 
ink to 
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Governor's address the 
was enthusiastic and 
The Rev. Charlies Brown was 


to 
ve a statement in to the of the 
lye a pid fe — 


office to the Rev. Mr. Gurley, who said the ae 
of Colonization had been sure, and awak re- 
«4 confidence in its ultimate triumphs and re- 
sults. 

There are three considerations which led him to 
cling to this cause, and gave him faith in its result : 

ist. It. was the most 
African race. It was 
the black, It did no man harm, but worked for 
the benefit of all. [Applause.] 

2d. It was the most efficient for the 
will give to the black man nationality, a 
pare Pop tlntee A able to work for 

is coun 

3d. Because it hes the 
It unites the white man and the black 
common p which no 
The best evidence of this was to 
~~ mee ay > had ree egg get 
in relation to the slav e speakers 
and the actors in which could find no other way to 
consummate their object but in the dissolution of 
the Union of these States. [Applause.] It has 
within itself all the elements of power, 
command the codperation of e 

Dr. Durbin followed in an eloquent and argu- 
yromee address. h said, the Colonization of 
Africa addressed itself to a. our benev- 
io on our Christian fait . No man can look 
on our country for the twenty years, nor recall 
the experi of the ten years, nor meditate 
over the events of the last two years, without feel- 
ing that there was an element within us that must 
shake the country, from the Gulf of Mexico to the 
Lakes, Now it is the part of wisdom, 
and honesty to look this question in the face. This 
element was what is termed American Sla 
which holds three millions of men in “ie 
did not wish to answer the question of how it came 
here. He wanted to recognize it as a fact. God 
recognized evil as a fact, and he sent a remedy in 
the gospel. | Applause. | 

The s r wished to show that Colonization 

itself to the patriotism of the country. 
In looking over the last census he saw that— 

Ist. The white population of the country is 
19,631,799. 

2d. The slave population was 3,198,324. 

3d. The free colored population was 428,637, 
making a total of colored population of 3,726,961. 

By reference to the two previous censuses, he 
found that the colored odidien. at the uniform 
rate there’ shown, dou itself in thirty years. 
The white population of the slave States was now 
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6,224,240, e colored 3,433,992, not 
quite two whites to one ¢ and showing a gain 
cae oS ee In fifty years 
the population would he equal ; the census 

that the colored doubles in thirty 

in 1880 it will be 7,234,474, and in 1910 it will 
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made an earnest appeal to wo g 
crety patret's and Christan’ band. [Appian 
eve 's ‘s . [Ap 
‘Aner a benediction, by Rev, Dr, dation the 
meeting adjourned. 
—_—_~»_—_ 
From the Ohristian Mirror, Portland, Me, 


MAINE COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 
Tu official account of the First Annual Meet- 


ing is given below by the . We t 

that pag tt re €%& 8 so ful “ 

reason, h x — as were. lt 
m meh hag | 


certainly was not thé least the meet- 
ings held during the week. The sentiments utter- 
commended themselves to the philanthropic and 
Christian heart. Tt is © matter of real . 
tion that the interest in this cause has to re- 
vive news us. We trust it will take strong hold, 
and till it pervades the community through- 
out the entire State. 
Rev. Messrs, Robinson and F 
ed as de from the West Maine Or 
of the Methodist Church. 
Resolutions, Sen 
presented from the East Maine C 
The First Annual M 
Society of the State of Maine, was held at the 
rooms of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
in Portland, June 28, 1855. Rev. J. W. Chick- 
ering, one of the Vice-Presidents, in the chair. 


pear- 


= 


so that > Gate See =o 

8 Secretary Treasurer 

trrthe Boctety at the annual meetings, 
Voted, that the Rev, C. W. Morse, George Bar- 

 b-- Samuel Tyler, be a committee to nominate 
ers. 


ae Se So High Street Church 
e 


Twuredatovening metat the High Street Church, 


pursuant to 

Hon. Ether , the President, on taking 
the chair, addressed and was follow- 
ed by Rev. Mr, Gurley, of Wi 
J. W. Chickering, John Neal, Esq., : 
Carpenter, of Portland, Rev. Mr. Copp, of Chelsea, 
Mass., and Rev. J. Maltby, of ; 

Rev. Mr. Morse, from the Committee of Nomina- 
tions, made a report, which was , and 
thereupon the following persons were chosen officers 
for the ensuing year. 

Hon. Eruer Suer.ey, of Portland, President. 

Vice Pagswenrs anp Mayacens: 


Hon. Albion K. Parris, Portland. . 
Rev. Leonard Woods, D. D., Brunswick. 
Hon. George Downs, Calais. 
fev debs Maltb — 

v. Jo ( . 
Hon. Josiah lyn. wall 
Rey, W. T. Dwight, D. D., ar a 

2. 


flee, W. Pr Slcioee, 


do. 


Barnes, ; do. 
Hon, Edward Robinson, Thomaston. 
A. H, Boyd, Esq., Saco. 
Rev. Caleb Hobart, North Yarmouth. 


Rey. EK. Robinson, Saccarap 

A. Masters, Esq., ailowell 
Hon, Joseph Titcomb, Kennebunk. 
Dr. Moses Gould, Bridgton, 

Rev. Phinehas Higgins, Hampden. 
Freeman Clark, Esq., Bath. 
Edward Fenno, A 


Rev. J. A. lass, Waterford. 
H. C, Buswell, » Fryeburg. 
Nathan Nye, Esq., Freeport. 


Kelley, Esq., Dennysville. 

Went » Portland. 

Rev. J. W. Chicken —~s do, Cor. Secretary. 
p Eastman, Saco, Recording Secret 

Eben Steele, Portland, 4 _ 

Exscurive Comarrrss. 
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liam 
~ were ted this Committee. 
A Patel a Pamir Eastman, Ree. Sec, 
———_—_—~—+>-—_—_-_ 


Wisconsin. 
Tae Board of Directors of the State Colonizs. 


in the suppression of the slave-trade, 
mittee ex the 


should 


ve ep of caste, in 
e enjoyment personal independ - 
ence and elevated one position in the ancient and 
proper home of their race. 
ad 


Peta resolutions were unanimously 


lved, That the peculiar relations of the peo- 

ple of the United States to the African race, and 

the ~ ~ us of ; numbers of free 

, for self-government and 

the practical of republican forms, as ex- 

periment has proven, impose upon this 

Ghroagh Congress and the Site Lagilatarea, of 

e : 

fective measures for and colonial 

settlements at proper points throughout the African 
coast, ~ 


Resolved, That as a part of said of mea- 
sures, it is, in the j of this expedi- 
ent that public aid be extended to the 
Colonization Society, to enable said 


to es- 
tablish a line of steam vessels, to yoga be- 
i coast, 


a 


We then discover their verdant sides ; 
white tower and walls of the fort show con- 

ly above the town ; the town ond shipping 
and we soon come to anchor in the 
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Canounsa.—aAt a recent Annual Epi 
of this diocese, we find that the Bish- 
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the 
. The Bishop hav- 


confirmed d the , 156 persons —236 
= Nye 520 Iie dss Gatenel 6 


churches, and ordained 3 deacons and | priest. 
There are at present 9 candidates for holy orders. 


tween our ports and on 
for the gratuitous transportation of colonists, and 
for the establishment of direct commercial inter- 


course between the country and the West African 
States. 
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Heport 


OF DONATIONS RECRIVED BY THE TREASURER OF THE 
NEW-YORK 8TATE COLONIZATION B0CIETY, 
FOR THES MONTH OF JUNE, 16d0, 


—~>——— 

INDIANA. 
Governor Wricut, in his recent message to the 
Logiten of Eten Se 9 of the relations 
of that State with Liberia, and of the cause of Col- 
onization. 
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lands, in smaller quantities, for families and indi- Reroat oy Rev. F. Paseman vor June, 185°, (867. 










viduals who may emigrate from Indiana to Liberia. "3; ER own 1 Sains Van rads 4 Oa 107 00 
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telligent men, well qualified to exert a good in- 

fluence in that infant Spubli 


Time has demonstrated that the scheme of Afri- 
can Colonization is and no 







tion for the cause of Colonization, and 
voice be heard in the national councils 


the ition of the Independence of the 
lic of Liberia. 
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From the Colonization Herald, 
INTERESTING CORRESPONDENCE. 
CONFEDERATED OB CONSOLIDATED LIBERIA 

We give a space in our columns this month 
to a oe i interesting correspondence be- 
tween Mr. Latrobe, the President of the American 
Colonization Society, and Gerard Ralston, Esq., one 
of the most warm and earnest friends of the cause 
of Colonization, and of the elevation and 
ment of the colored race, now residing in England. 
It will be seen that the correspondence has grown 
out of a letter from the last named 
which was published in this some months 

. That letter informed us of the movements 

gps ¢ pase on his oa } to ps | 
Britain, and referred a i to the project 
annexing the British olhe @ d Leone to the 
Liberian Republic, not as a State, as American 
readers might suppose, but as a county, which jarred 
somewhat with the habits of thought of American 
minds, more accustomed, as they are, to the idea of 
annexation of State to State, than of county to coun- 
than 
simple machinery of one centralized government. 
This effect it has seemed to produce on the mind of 
the President of our Society, and the result was the 
production of the very able, and, as it seems to us, 
conclusive letter he has written to Mr. Ralston, advo- 
cating the adoption of the system of confederation 
of States, rather than to 
enterprise of building up an enlightened government 
in Africa by the creation of one great consolidated 
State. His argument, and the histerical illustra- 
tions he has adduced to support it on this point, 
can need no endorsement from us, and will, we 


think, be generally approved by American readers, | P’ 


We do not, by these observations, mean to be un- 
derstood as taking any part on the question itself 
—that of the annexation of Sierra Leone to the 
Republic of Liberia, either as a State or county, 
Our excellent friend, Mr. Ralston, in his great zeal 
for the welfare of the colored man, warmly desires 
it, and we certainly entertain a high *~ for his 
opinion, as well as for his character. ut as re- 

ards the question, we willingly leave it to the 
Corunna and people of Liberia, who have shown 
so great an aptitude for the proper apprehension 
of their true interests and policy. If, however, we 
should say a word in this respect, it would be to 
favor the acknowledgment of the independence of 
the colony of Sierra Leone by the British Govern- 
ment, and the creation then of an independent State 
by the inhabitants themselves, Such a plan would, 
probably, soon be followed by a Union of States, 
which might so enlarge their boundaries as to be 
of respectable territorial extent—and then the 
world would witness the glorious spectacle of the 
beginning of the United States of Africa, as it has 
already witnessed that of the United States of 
America ! 

What a blessed work is here opened to the col- 
ored people in this country who have been raised to 
see the plan and workings of our institutions— 
though not to participate in their management. 
They may carry the knowledge they have here ac- 
quired to the land of their fathers, and there offer 
the blessings of civilization and of our holy religion 
to the 160,000,000 of their countrymen who are 
now under the yoke of bondage and in the dark- 
ness of heathenism. This we believe to be their 
destiny, their great mission, and we rejoice in any 
mer part we may be able to perform in for- 
warding and promoting it. To add tothe certain- 
ty of success we think it of much consequence that 
it should commence right, and we therefore would 
prefer the checks, and restraints, and guards, with 
all their complication, of a confederated system of 
States with limited power, rather than a consolid- 

ted government, with the facility it would afford 
‘a popular and selfish leader to convert it into a 
espotism to serve his own purpose. We are the 
ore earnest on this subject, as we feel the time 
ay not be distant when the importance of the 
msequences will be seen and felt. It may startle 
me, perhaps, but we will here venture to add 
hat we have faith to believe that the child may 
now be living who will live to see a system of con- 
feder ation of States in Africa—of the establishment 
of the United States of Africa—with a government 
after the similitude of our own; with commerce, 
internal improvements by rail and other roads pen- 
etrating the interior, and all the blessings that flow 
in the train of Christianity, intelligence, liberty, and 
industry among men. 


Bavrmwone, Feb. 10, 1855. 
GERARD RALSTON, ESQ: 


Dear Str,—your name is invoked in connection 
with the most — uestion, looking to the 
future political condition of Liberia, that the friends 
of Colonization can be called upon to consider. I 
mean the relations which the three communities of 
Liberia—limiting the term to Monrovia and iis de- 
pendencies, the State of Maryland in Liberia, 
being Cape Palmas and its dependencies, and Sierra 
Leone—in certain contingencies, shall hold to each 
‘ther. This question is one which the parties im- 
mediately interested are competent to consider, and 
which, doubtless, one of these days they will de- 
termine for themselves. Still none of us, whether 
as individuals, or in the aggregate as nations, are so 
utterly self sufficient as to be independent wholly 
of friendly counsel, and hence those who have 
originated and built up Liberia, the Colonizationists 
and their friends, may discuss, respectfully, what 
they conceive to be the true interests of the Repub- 
lic, and advise accordingly. 

In a letter dated 5th - » 1855, as copied 
into the Colonization Herald of Philadelphia you 
say, ‘* If Sierra Leone were added as a county on 
the north of Liberia, and Cape Palmas (or . 
land in Africa,) [the name is Maryland in Liberia,] 
were added as a county on the south of Liberia, the 
Republic would then consist of five respectable 
counties, (including the three already existing,) and 
would become so politically and materially strength- 
ened as to make a most respectable State on the 
coast of Africa..”.... And again, “ Mr, Roberts 
informs me that the county governments are so 
constilated that any additional districts might be 
added to the present Republic with great conven- 
ience, and be received.into the Union as counties 
in the same way as State after State has bee 
added to our great Republic.” .... And again, 
“ Mr. Roberts says, the county system may be ex- 
tended in the same manner in Liberia as the State 
system has been extended in this country,” dc. 


or, rather, of the confederation of States, |j 
of a consolidated Empire, with the more | gested 


begin the new, but great 
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. of a 
Government, greedy of power—how few have not 
this greed—and desirous to maintain it, has only to 
rovoke a war, in order to get around him an army, 
and only to the war, to make the soldi 
om, acc wl to ae: + Age and in- 
isposed to to it, ectly willing to 
support on pb which sh cuniline them in 
their immunities. And if a sturdy patriotism cries 
out against the army, and wants peace and 
licanism, a coup d’ etat puts the into 
an armed force butchers the multitude, the leader- 
less mend ene a eg for + dicta- 
torshi empire, followi rapid suc- 
cession, do nothing <= than lutrate ts 
You may call to mind, dear sir, on your side of 
the Atlantic, this sequence of public evils in a 
+p re State now the firm ally of England. 
St. Domingo, as a part of the French Republic, 
ought, when independent, to have remained repub- 
lican ; but her idati revented her, and 
the Island is now, ! believe, Imperial. But you 
may not think St. Domingo a fair ex Take 
England, then. What was Cromwell? What 
after his talent and God's ission, made him 
and kept him what he was? his Ironsides. 
land was an pasregation of counties,—just such as 
President refers to. England, after 
Worcester fight, was, in other words, a consolidated 
Republic, with a President supported by an arm 
in full march to monarchy. Charles the Sec 
was the result, only because Richard Cromwell 
wanted his father’s ability, As it was, Monk made 
Charles the King. 

Why, my dear sir, nothing, perhaps, saved us 
from monarchy but the pure patriotism of Wash- 
ington, for the love of the army would have given 
him supreme power, Not that I believe that 
monarchy would have long maintained itself; for 
we had in this country all the elements, gradual! 
becoming more tial in their influence, which 
made a confederated Republic a destiny. But the 
condition of affairs at the time I refer to, amply 
illustrates the view that I am . Now, = vi 
should a confederated Republic obviate all these 
consequences of an attempt to establish a consoli- 
dated one? In the first place, what isa confeder- 
ated Republic’? It is a collection of sovereigaties, 
independent governments, each absolute as a Re 
public within its own territories, confederating to- 
gether for certain purposes affecting the general 
welfare only ; a confederacy the Congress of whose 
delegates, determining what is proper, leaves it to 
the States to carry out the measures indicated, or, 
—_ power under a constitution for the purpose, 
acts directly in the premises. During and after 
the Revolution, and until 1789, the United States 
were a confederated Republic, under the first of 
these forms. After the adoption of the Constitution 
in 1789, a consequence of the imperfection of the 
first system, the present form of government, the 
real above indicated, went into operation, What 
it has done for us, is not the question—rather what 
has it not done for us ? 

So much for « confederation of State so . 
ties, constituting » confederated Republic, the ele- 
ment vital, and «l!-sufficient, to whose permanency 
is the jealousy of che several sovereigns of the cen- 
tral power, which you know is expressed in this 
country by the term “ State Rights.” Republican 
liberty has, here in America, as many guardians as 
there ave States in the Union. But, to an Ameri- 
can, a disevssion of this question in detail is un- 
necessary. All 1 wish to do is, to remind of 
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contiguity. It w be utterly vain 
to e sovereignties distinct enough 
—. always asunder of the Shires 
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ion, which combined to produce the 
lic, known as the United States 
rare combination to produce a rare 
result—a combination beyond the power of man 
to and which, when it occurs in the 
of *s ways with his creatures, 
hold of with thankful eagerness by all 
like you and myself, appreciate true freedom, and 
are willing to labor to promote it. 
ae as . om © Africa ; i » be 
found in Liberia. evggestions, 
sir, of your letter, deprive Liberia of its 
inevii results—a confederated Republic io 
Africa, which may one day, as State after State is 
added to the brotherhood of States, show star for 
star with the Republic in America. 

There are now two independent States in Liberia 
—the old Republic, (the elder, rather,) and Mary- 

language 


¥e 


land in Liberia. They have a common 
they owe their existence to a common motive, 
they have a common origin 
and the kindly feeling of the world that has coun- 
tenanced them thus far regards both alike; and 


refer to Anglo-Saxon legislation—different 
local customs, are remote from each other, and 
have that jealousy which, so far from being an 
objection, as you seem to think, when you refer to 
it, is in itself an element that t to exist, 
Was Massachusetts never jealous of e Island 
in the olden time ? 
pendent of each other, heretofore and now, occup 
the same relations precisely that Virgini = | 
Deleware did in the days of our Revolution. One 
was large, and *the other small; one strong, the 
other weak. 

Now, Sierra Leone would be a third community 
—having points of difference and matters in com- 
mon with the others—and these three, united as a 
confederated Republic would, indeed, form a Union, 
to which State after State, not after county 
may hereafter be added, as is the fashion on this 
side of the Atlantic. Sierra Leone would come 
in Texas-wise, an independent nation already ; 
other States would be made out of territories, as 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois were carved, of old, 
out of the North-west Territory of the United 
States. In fine, republicans, because they left a 
yg the people of Liberia will have 
to do but to follow the example of the Republic 
from which they have forth, should they 
desire to perpetuate in Africa the freedom that 
disti it; conf now, as did the 
colonies in the first instance, and while the inex- 
pensive form of a confederation will answer all 
useful purposes ; but looking when circumstances 
eall for it, to the ad of such a constitution 
as has given to the United States their t 
rank among the nations of the earth. Fatall 
destructive to all such A —y and to all oak 
results would be the adoption of the system of 
annexation referred to in your 
Sierra Leone a county on one side, and Mary 
in Liberia a county on the other of Liberia. 

This question, my dear sir, is not a new 
It was fully discussed when Maryland in Liberi 

The 


declared her ‘ people 
State thoroughly understand it. ~y t 
annexation was then the plan at Monrovia, 1 
sore Noun Cal The same objections were 
ou now est, out of the di 
ence in the size sea Ped te ue - 
munities; so that the subject is not one of 
before ha 
the same 


our own history, that your memory may 
all the illustration I require. And yet, here in 
America you remember how long it was before the 
federal party ceased to strugyle to strengthen the 
General Government, how long it was before the 
nt conviction became universal, that the State 
Rights doctrine (avoiding, of course, extremes,) 
was the conservator of our republican liberty. 

In the next place, what is meant by me when I 
speak of « consolidated Republic? I mean just 
such a Republic as England in the days of Crom- 
well, and France under the N  pomentes, 
whose subdivisions were not into independent 
sovereiguties, but into counties, all of whose power 
was local, and all of it dependent egy A oe the 
General Government of the country, to be made or 
unmade by it at pleasure. Indeed, there is no 
better illustration of the principle which perpetu- 
ates a conferated Republic, than’ that afforded by 
feudal times, when the King held his power, in 
point of fact, often at the will of his feudal 
vassals—such men as forced Magna Charta from 
King Jobn ; for we see in the state of that 
“ay existed, le by y of the cen- 
tral power, which, w it exhibits itself in a) impression with me; never 
monarchy or in a Republic, is a guarantee against 

mou 


argued it at the same or with 
i the quotations hich 3 have made fem esteem, 
waver- 


terest, because | never the same 
your | in a desire to satisfy one whom I value 
letter, you of counties to be received imto| as I do you, on account of your firm and ua 
the Union of Liberia, in the same way as State ing friendship to the great cause of Colonization. 
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et they have different systems of laws—though | Ang 


These two communities, inde- | i 
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me, admirable let. 
innate 
j as as | am | 
hap) iness, and of the material and moral progress | heli oot ioe 
Yours, Gerarw Ratsroy. 
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money, to the amount t twenty dollars 
is given to the father or Patriarch of the 
"s family, each man i aoner Cone 
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course leads to most ill-assorted marriages, 
running away of women with those whom 
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